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to deal with the higher castes in future volumes. This book is free from 
many of the flaws which I have found in Thurston's work. It does not 
contain any anthropometric data, as the author has planned to confine him- 
self to descriptions of the customs, manner, traditions, etc., of the various 
castes. The information contained in the book is well digested and is 
presented in an agreeable form. The superiority of Iyer's work over 
Thurston's is partially due to the fact that Mr Iyer is a native of southern 
India, and partially to the greater care and patience which he has shown in 
performing his task. The illustrations in this volume are also superior to 
those of Thurston. 

Prefacing it are two introductions, one by John Beddoe and the other 
by A. H. Keane. Keane's introduction materially increases the value of 
the work. He takes this opportunity to present his theory of the racial 
composition of India, and to criticize those of Ripley and others. Though 
it would be too much to say that Keane has established his thesis beyond 
doubt, yet in the present condition of our knowledge regarding the eth- 
nography of southern India, his view appears to be more probable than those 
which he opposes. This theory is as follows: 

In the present general amalgam are represented five primary stocks: a 
submerged Negrito, probably from Malaysia; Kolarian, Dravidian, and Aryan 
who arrived in the order named from beyond the Hindu Kush and the Himal- 
ayas; lastly the Mongul, mainly confined to the Himalayan slopes. To the 
Kolarian, Dravidian, and Aryan ethnical stocks, correspond three distinct 
linguistic stocks, Kolarian being radically different from Dravidian, and both 
from Aryan. There is therefore no "Dravido-Kolarian" or "Dravido-Munda" 
mother-tongue, and these and the other compound terms like Indo-Aryan, 
Scytho-Dravidian, etc., are for the most part meaningless if not actually 
misleading. 

If Dr Keane has any more evidence than what is published in this intro- 
duction to support the above mentioned theory, that evidence deserves to 
be published. Its publication will facilitate further research on the subject. 

Shridhar V. Ketkar. 

Chinese Pottery of the Han Dynasty. By Berthold Laufer. Leyden: E. G. 
Brill, 1909. Roy. 8°, pp. 339. 

This is a publication of the East Asiatic Committee of the American 
Museum of Natural History — the Jacob H. Schiff Chinese Expedition as 
stated on the title page. The committee organized to direct the endowment 
of Mr Schiff appointed Dr Berthold Laufer, explorer and collector, as emi- 
nently qualified to take charge of the work, and this gentleman spent nearly 
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three years in exploration in China and in studying native books on the sub- 
ject of his investigations. The large number of objects figured were secured 
by Dr Laufer in Hsi an fu, province of Shensi. 

The title of the book conveys little meaning of its contents. The author 
not only describes the pieces of Han pottery brought home by him from China, 
but examples of Han pottery in the possession of public museums and private 
collectors. The description of the pieces, however, is but a prelude to an 
exhaustive discussion of the culture of the Han dynasty as illustrated by its 
pottery, and this last sentence as a title would have conveyed a better idea 
of the remarkable work done by Dr Laufer in actual research and excavation 
and in the study of many Chinese works relative to the subject than the title 
used. Indeed the author confesses the broader character of his work when 
he says (p. 9), "In the following study it has been the aim of the author to 
furnish contributions, not so much to Chinese ceramics as to the archeology 
or culture of the period in question, and to illustrate ancient Chinese culture by 
means of these finds." Only one versed in the written language can profit by 
the numerous foot-notes in which are long quotations in Chinese, and titles of 
books, and even in the text are many quotations not translated. In fact 
this feature of the book compelled its publication in Holland, where, through 
the labors of De Groot, Schegel, and other sinalogues, the proper fonts and 
the men to set them have been brought together. 

The reader may wonder how the Han pottery can give one a clue to the 
culture of that period, but an examination of the excellent figures, of which 
there are many, will convince him that many texts are presented for the 
discussions that follow. A parallel example is offered in the study of early 
Egyptian culture derived from the representation of trades, customs, etc., 
in wood, stone, and pottery, supplemented, and often confirmed, by the mural 
decorations in ancient tombs. In like manner, then, the mortuary vessels 
of the Han period present to us many important features in the life of the 
people. We may remark in passing that the general reader will have to turn 
over many pages before he finds the date of the Han dynasty in our chro- 
nology, which is B.C. 206 to A.D. 25. (Eastern Han lasted from A.D. 25 
to A.D. 220.) 

In these objects are found models of animals, houses and household 
utensils, agricultural devices, hunting scenes, and a variety of material which 
reveals to us in a fragmentary way the culture of that remote period. An 
enumeration of the many features exhaustively discussed would exceed the 
limits of this brief review, but the student interested in the relations of China 
with neighboring countries will find in this work a rich mine of information of 
a most varied character and with ample references. 
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A pottery hand mill leads to an interesting discussion, with many illustra- 
tions from Chinese sources, of various grinding devices, such as earth mills, 
hulling and winnowing mills, worked by water, animal, and man power. The 
student of the Chinese written language will be interested in the discussion 
as to the best rendering of the characters. The author criticizes Giles as to 
the translation of two characters which certainly read "wind" and "wheel" 
and which Giles naturally translates as wind-mill. By interpolating the 
character for fan, in another rendering we get the idea of winnowing. Dr 
Laufer shows that the wind-mill did not originate or exist in China prior to 
its introduction from occidental nations and is referred to in Chinese books, 
which he cites, as a foreign device. The peculiar cross-hatching on certain 
pieces he compares to similar markings on the mortuary pottery of Korea and 
Japan, which is supposed to be 1 ,200 years old or more. Judging from figures 
1 and 5 and the color of the clay it is highly probable that the unglazed, lathe- 
turned mortuary vessels of Korea were derived from China, as a similar class 
of pottery in Japan was certainly derived from Korea. The rice pounder is 
a very ancient device judging from a Han example. The rice pounder to-day 
consists of a large mortar with a pestle on the end of a long lever. A man 
standing at the farther end of the lever presses it down by bearing his weight 
upon it, and, then, lifting his foot, the pestle, which is often weighted with 
stone, drops heavily into the mortar. 

Vessels representing granaries with tiled roofs are shown, and, judging 
from the ridges, the tile consisted of imbrex and tegula, representing the 
oldest form of roofing tile known and the universal type to-day. 

The dragon design leads to an interesting discussion as to whether it was 
pre-Buddhistic. Attention might be called to the Institutes of the Chou 
Dynasty (Gingell's translation), in which flag poles are figured with dragon- 
head terminations, also nobles' flags with two dragons intertwined. If the 
Chou li was really written in the Han period, which Dr Laufer says is suspected, 
then these allusions would have no weight in the argument. The old New 
England well-sweep was known in China 2000 years ago. I have seen the typ- 
ical form in Satsuma and this simple device probably had many centers of 
origin. The forms of kitchen ranges discovered by Dr Laufer have survived 
until to-day. The pottery stoves on four legs are very curious. The slight 
observations I was able to make in the country about Shanghai and Canton re- 
vealed only the solid kitchen range, of a variety of designs, however, which I 
figured in my Glimpses of China. The projecting collar about the hole of 
the Han stove is also seen in the kitchen range of Canton. Portable cooking 
braziers, so common in China to-day, are also shown in the Han material. 
A primitive form of kitchen ladle made by splitting a long-necked gourd longi- 
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tudinally is represented in the Han pottery by devices of the same form. A 
tazza made of rough clay and unglazed, figured on page 122, is like a typical 
form found in ancient graves in Korea and Japan. A form of censer with 
perforated cover, known as po shan lu, or hill-censer is discussed at length. It 
originated in the Han period. A vessel, not remotely unlike the po shan lu 
in size and perforated cover, without the saucer however, is found in old 
Korean pottery, white and brown glazed. 

Is it not possible that some of these objects were used as mosquito smokers, 
known in Japan as kaibushi? Dr Laufer speaks of them in one place as fumi- 
gators. Some of them might have been hand-warmers or teburo. 

The figure of an oval sanitary vessel and its survival today in a square 
form is in an accordance with the persistence of many other devices in China 
and emphasizes the unchangeableness of the masses. 1 

The triangular device of clay to support pottery in the furnace while 
baking is found in its simplest form among the Han objects. This simple de- 
vice had a wide distribution in the eastern hemisphere in ancient times and 
survives today in the potteries of Japan. China, and Europe. It is a device 
of necessity and does not indicate community of origin. 

Representations of dogs in figure and in relief among these mortuary 
objects lead to certain considerations regarding the breeds of dogs in China 
and their origin. One will find in the Institutes of the Chou Dynasty allusions 
to dogs as food. I quote the following: "If the dogs had their posteriors 
bare and red, and they were fleet of foot, the meat was deemed rank and of 
bad smell." The fat of the dog is often alluded to in the Institutes. 

In discussing the influence of Siberian art and culture on ancient China 
Dr Laufer finds in the design of a horse in "flying gallop" evidence of its 
derivation from Turkish-Siberian sources; particularly does he mention the 
attitude of the mounted archer in shooting backward. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that in the fStes given in honor of General Grant's 
visit to Japan, and which I was fortunate enough to witness, a tournament of 
mounted archers was the most unique. Three small targets were set up on 
poles, thirty or forty feet apart and perhaps fifty feet from the side of the road 
down which the archers in turn galloped at a furious rate, literally a "flying 
gallop." The archer shot at right angles to the direction of his motion. It 

1 Dr Laufer quotes from my paper on the Latrines of the East the statement that 
a certain pottery device sometimes served as a headrest or pillow. He says the state- 
ment in some respects seems erroneous. Some years ago Prof. F. W. Williams of Yale 
wrote to me as follows : " I am particularly pleased to find in your Latrines a reference 

(never before printed I am sure) to the portable stoneware urinals of China, which 
recalls my early childhood when an old groom of ours in Peking showed me one and 

declared that it made a mighty cozy pillow on a cold night." 
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seemed as if the archer could hardly have time to draw an arrow from his quiver 
which hung on his back before he would get by his target, yet one archer, 
having hit two targets in succession, waved the third arrow in bravado at the 
vast audience as he passed the third target, and then, quickly adjusting the 
arrow, shot backward and hit the target! Had he missed after this display 
he would have been justified in committing harakiri, and in feudal 
days would probably have done so. Dr Laufer observes the heavy stirrup 
with broad base of the Han period. The Japanese stirrup, though of an 
entirely different type, has a broad base in which the entire foot is supported, 
and this greatly assists the standing attitude of the archer in hunting or in 
warfare. Evidences are given which indicate that falconry was derived 
from Persia, while the game of polo originated in Turkestan. 

Dr Laufer believes that the horse was brought to China by the Turks. 
In the Institutes of the Chou Dynasty, already alluded to, I find that six kinds 
of horses were distinguished as follows: thoroughbreds, chargers, horses 
of a color, roadsters, hunters, and commonbred. Allusions are also made to 
grooming, breeding, castrating, etc. 

The absence of chairs, tables, and bedsteads has also been a marked 
characteristic of Asiatic nations with the exception of the Chinese, and in 
China one finds all these articles of furniture. The Chinese sit in chairs, 
have their meals at tables, though using chop sticks and eating out of com- 
munal dishes. May not this primitive method be a survival of the time 
when the family gathered about a common receptacle for food while sitting 
on the floor or ground? 

Bas reliefs of the Han period show the absence of household furniture, 
and this leads Dr Laufer to an interesting discussion as to the origin of chairs, 
tables, etc., in China, and here again the author gives reasons for believing 
that these objects have been derived from the Turks. In the 'Institutes' 
I find no reference to chairs, tables, or bedsteads, but there are references 
to five kinds of stools to lean upon — arm rests, literally. These arm rests 
are often represented in ancient Chinese pictures and are still surviving in 
Japan today. The five kinds of arm rests described are "(i) gems; (2) 
inlaid with imitation gems; (3) red-colored stool; (4) black-colored stool, 
varnished; (5) white plain unvarnished stools." Also makers of these objects 
are named in which the wood radical appears. 

The ancient inscriptions on pottery and bronze will interest those who are 
familiar with Chalfant's valuable memoir on Early Chinese Writing pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg. 

Dr Laufer's comments are quite fair concerning the making of imitations 
in China. It is unjust in the foreigner to assert that there is a counterfeit 
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industry in China for the purpose of deceiving foreigners. In most cases 
these imitations are made exclusively for the Chinese, who readily know 
their character and buy them as such, just as we make furniture and other 
objects after old models — of pottery scarabs as paper weights, bronze objects 
with the green patina imitated, etc. These and other common examples 
are familiar to all and are not intended to deceive. The Japanese have two 
words for these kinds of objects, one indicating an imitation for the purpose 
of deceiving and another an honorable imitation in which the fabricator 
signs his name. 

The numerous and beautiful examples of Han pottery figured in this 
book will certainly surprise students and collectors of early Chinese pottery 
who know their rarity. In Japan thirty years ago an attache of the Chinese 
legation showed me a single example of Han pottery which was esteemed 
a rare and valuable object. I made a careful study of its clay and of the few 
remaining patches of its thin crackled glaze. When a few years ago there 
suddenly appeared in our market a number of large vases and other pieces 
purporting to be Han I could not believe such rare objects in such numbers 
could be genuine, and though a critical examination failed to reveal a fraudu- 
lent make, I wondered at the rare skill of the counterfeiter, despite the fact 
that the Chinese are past masters in this art. A paragraph in Dr Laufer's 
book explains for the first time the reason for the sudden appearance of these 
remarkable pieces. In his Introductory the author says: 

"Specimens of this pottery first came to light, towards the end of the seventies, 
in Hsi an fu, according to the statements of the dealers in antiquities living there, 
and consequently no mention of it is made in the archaeological or ceramic lit- 
erature of the Chinese. In the beginning, nobody cared for these pieces, and they 
were indifferently thrown away for a few cash, until, after some years, larger 
cargoes of them reached Peking, where they brought enormous prices among 
Chinese lovers of antiquity. Nowadays it is the unanimous opinion of all Chinese 
judges, that this pottery represents genuine and most precious relics of the Han 
time." 1 

In summing up Dr Laufer expresses his conviction that the pottery of 
the Han dynasty originated in that period. He says (p. 212): 

1 The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, has lately acquired through the efforts of 
Dr Okakura a remarkable collection of figurines and other objects of the Han dynasty. 
The curious head coverings, peculiar dresses, and, in one case, a broad-nosed figure 
with curly hair will interest the student of Chinese antiquities. In this collection 
is a hut urn and a cylindrical vessel made in imitation of a granary, in which is repre- 
sented minutely the character of the tiled roof. The tegula is represented as a flat 
piece like the ancient Greek tile, though the curved tegula is represented in other 
examples. The collection also has a large number of the terminal or eaves imbrices 
with circular disc. It is hoped that these objects will soon be arranged for public 
exhibition. 
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"The pottery of the Han dynasty, from the view-point of technique and 
form, is doubtless a genuine and original production of Chinese culture. So far 
as this pottery represents imitations of actual objects, we have seen that these 
objects are true constituents of Chinese civilization, and existed in the period to 
which the pottery is to be ascribed. So far as it embodies vessels of a great variety 
of shapes, we have noticed that a great number of these can be traced back to 
forms in bronze and nephrite which were developed either during the age of the 
Han, or, for the most part and to the greatest extent, in ages much earlier, on 
Chinese soil. Of the remaining pieces which do not betray an affinity to forms 
in other substances, it may be asserted with perfect safety that they do not display 
any traces suggestive of foreign influence, but appear as thoroughly Chinese 
ceramic productions. Indeed, this entire pottery forms a well-defined group, 
which, in its character as pottery, bears no resemblance to any other known 
groups of ancient pottery in Asia, nor to that of Siberia or of Turkistan." 

In Appendix One there is given a description of the roofing tiles of the 
Han. The circular discs which terminate the eaves imbrices are very inter- 
esting. The decoration in strong relief consists in most instances of characters 
quartering the circle and these have been translated as reading "Infinite 
like heaven," "Thousands and thousands of years without end," "Sublime 
peace to the numerous generations," "Long life without end," and similar 
sentiments. One is amazed at the possibility of translating the more obscure 
ones, particularly the disc represented on Plate LXVII, Fig. I, a complicated 
mass of scrolls which are, however, rendered "May you always have good 
luck!" Dr Laufer expresses the opinion that the decorative composition 
in concentric zones on these discs must have been derived from coeval metal 
mirrors. While this supposition may be correct I would point out that a 
circular area for decoration would naturally lead to concentric treatment. 
That the occurrence of four animals used in divination should be found on 
a metal mirror as well as on a tile does not seem strong evidence in support 
of his suggestion, as such animal symbols as well as sentiments and mottoes 
are widely used as decorative features on the most dissimilar objects. 

In Appendix Two, Dr. Laufer describes a number of pottery objects 
which Mr Frank H. Chalfant exhumed from Sung tombs in Shantung. 
Most of the forms closely resemble those made to-day. The oviform bottle 
figured on plate LXXIV, in form and glaze is identical with the wine bottle 
which one might find cast away in the ash barrel of a Chinese laundryman 
in this country. The Sung period takes us back eight hundred years or 
more and the persistence of these forms is one of the amazing characteristics 
of the Chinese. The two pieces figured on plate LXX resemble pottery with 
a light-cream colored glaze and rude decoration of brush strokes in brown 
that one meets with in Japan and which the Japanese antiquarian identifies 
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as Korean. Dr Frederick Hirth assured me that the pieces were made in 
China and were probably shipped in numbers to Korea from which country 
they found their way to Japan. 

For those who believe that the culture of Middle America owes its origin 
to Asiatic contact the picture so graphically given by Dr Laufer of the culture 
of the Han period affords no evidence. Neither in the methods of pottery 
making, glazing of various colors; the triangular device for supporting pottery 
in the furnace, old-world-wide in its distribution, but singularly absent in 
the western hemisphere; nor in the potters' wheel and wheels of other kinds, 
even the pulley, can any resemblance be found in Middle America. So we 
might enumerate other features none of which do we find in the ancient culture 
of Middle America, such as roofing tiles, grain towers, grinding mills, water 
mills, mortars of various kinds, irrigating devices, well sweeps, decorative 
motives, knife money and other forms of money, cooking stoves, cross-bows, 
falconry, furniture, the forms of bronze vessels, and characters used in in- 
scriptions. 

In conclusion, I think the author will agree with me when I suggest 
that it would have added greatly to the usefulness of this unique work if 
there had been appended a bibliography of the subject. Even an alpha- 
betical list of the numerous works he refers to in the text would have been 
welcomed. The importance of this addition would most likely have occurred 
to Dr Laufer had he been at home during the making of the book, but the 
last half of the volume was sent to press during his second visit to China. 
In such a bibliography he might well have included for the general reader 
Alfred E Hippisley's article entitled "A Sketch of the History of the Ceramic 
Art in China," published in the Smithsonian Annual Report for. 1887-88, 
and again published in the Report of 1900. The more so as in this article 
the various Chinese dynasties are given with the chronology of the suc- 
cessive productions of pottery and porcelain, and for the added reason 
that these reports were freely distributed and are easily accessible to every 
reader. In such a bibliography also might have been included William 
Henry Gingell's Translation of the Institutes of the Chou Dynasty, B.C. 1121, 
a rare book but of surpassing interest as showing the ceremonial usages of 
the Chinese nearly a thousand years before the Han dynasty. If the Chou li 
was really written in the Han period Dr Laufer would have added greatly 
to the interesting assemblage of facts he has brought together regarding 
the customs of the period. 

Edward S. Morse. 



